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"Within society, the concentration camp was a closed universe. ... Its 
boundaries could not be crossed; its inmates were isolated and locked into a 
world of terror in which the camp personnel enjoyed a free hand." 

Wolfgang Sofsky, The Order of Terror: The Concentration Camp 

"Every little island and every little hillock of the Archipelago had to be 
encircled by a hostile, stormy Soviet seascape. It was permissible for the two 
worlds to interlock in separate strata — but not to intermingle!" 

Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, The Gulag Archipelago 

A 

.Z\leksandr Solzhenitsyn paints a vivid and powerful portrait of the Gulag as archipelago : 
a series of cruel islands scattered throughout the Soviet Union, inundated by wave after 
wave of prisoners. In this analogy, there is little hope of return to the mainland (a "reverse 
wave"). And, in some ways, Solzhenitsyn was correct. Moscow gave the Gulag clear 
orders to isolate prisoners from society. 1 Officially, the Gulag created its own world. Gulag 
society and Soviet society were certainly linked economically and shared many features 
(arbitrariness, bureaucracy, propaganda, and so on), but their "citizens" did not mix. 

A preliminary version of this research was presented at the 2006 Conference on the History and Legacy of the 
Gulag at Harvard University, as well as several other meetings and colloquia, and participant comments helped 
this paper considerably. Funding for the research came primarily from the Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council of Canada; I also acknowledge the help of a Title VIII pre-dissertation training fellowship 
from the Social Science Research Council and a Title VIII short-term travel grant from the International Research 
and Exchanges Board. I thank Alan Barenberg, Steven Barnes, Auri Berg, Kate Brown, Heather DeHaan, 
Lauren Kaminsky, Steven Maddox, Alison Smith, Martha Solomon, and Lynne Viola, among others, for their 
comments and suggestions. It has been a pleasure to work with the staff at The Russian Review, and the 
feedback from Eve Levin and the outside reviewers was tremendously helpful and thoughtful, for which I am 
very grateful. 

'For example, see NKVD prikaz No. 00889, August 2, 1939, concerning camp regimen, in Gosudarstvennyi 
arkhiv Rossiiskoi Federatsii (GARF), f. 9401, op. la, d. 35, 1. 16. 
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Wolfgang Sofsky's definition of a concentration camp as a "closed universe" nicely 
reinforces both Solzhenitsyn's characterization of the Gulag as a separate world, and the 
authorities' stated desire to isolate prisoners. Yet there are compelling reasons to interrogate 
the idea of an isolated archipelago of concentration camps. Take the example of Evsei 
Moiseevich L'vov, a Siblag prisoner, who recalled that, in 1941, "non-convoyed prisoners 
sell in the villages clothing, footwear, and other [items]. The nearby population is literally 
to a person dressed in the footwear, pants, padded jackets, pea-jackets, hats, blouses, [and] 
quilted jackets of the camp type." 2 Or a 1951 Gulag directive, calling on Siblag to 
"immediately and categorically cease allowing extraneous persons in the [camp] zone without 
relation to the camp (visiting the medfical] stations, bath houses, and so on)." 3 Or even 
Iosif Stalin himself, who commented at the July 1940 Plenum of the Central Committee 
that "it's acceptable to use the GULAG in some remote corners, but in the machine industry, 
in the cities, where criminals work side by side with noncriminals, I really don't know. I'd 
say it's very irrational and not quite appropriate." 4 

If the ultimate goal of a concentration camp is to create a "closed universe," completely 
cut off from society, then the Gulag by and large failed at this goal. Contrary to popular 
belief, the Gulag's borders were porous. Yet most recent studies of the Gulag have only 
partially modified Solzhenitsyn's characterization of the Gulag as archipelago. Anne 
Applebaum follows the structure Solzhenitsyn's work. 5 Miriam Dobson's insightful 
research on the post-Stalinist Gulag discusses this period as one of interaction, due to the 
large number of released prisoners. 6 Implicitly, however, Dobson's argument reaffirms the 
notion of two separate worlds during the Stalin era, even if this changed following Stalin's 
death. Golfo Alexopoulos, by arguing that the Gulag was a "revolving door" due to the 
regular release of prisoners, challenges Solzhenitsyn's assertion that there were few "reverse 
waves," but her argument nevertheless leaves intact the notion that, while in the camps, 
prisoners remained isolated. 7 Similarly, Steven Barnes, while concerned with the issue of 
release, argues that the Gulag was a tool that the regime used to decide who belonged and 
who did not belong within Soviet society. 8 Although Barnes mentions points of interaction 
several times, his overall argument underscores that the Gulag was part of the Soviet state- 
building project, but was nevertheless cut off from the "mainland," with a possibility of 

2 Arkhiv Mezhdunarodnogo obshchestva "Memorial," f. 2 (Kollektsiia memuarov i literaturnykh proizvedenii), 
op. 1, d. 84 (L'vov Evsei Moiseevich [Vospominaniia]), 1. 46. Siblag was the largest camp system in Western 
Siberia. For most of the war its headquarters were in Mariinsk. 

3 GARF, f. 9414, op. 1, d. 469, 11. 5-10. 

"Oleg Khlevniuk, ed., The History of the Gulag: From Collectivization to the Great Terror, trans. Vadim 
Staklo (New Haven, 2004), 244. 

5 Anne Applebaum, Gulag: A History (New York, 2003). 

'Miriam Dobson, Khrushchev's Cold Summer: Gulag Returnees, Crime, and the Fate of Reform after Stalin 
(Ithaca, 2009). 

7 Golfo Alexopoulos, 'Amnesty 1945: The Revolving Door of Stalin's Gulag," Slavic Review 64 (Summer 
2005): 274-306. She cites Nanci Adler, Steven A. Barnes, and David Nordlander as others to use the term, 
"revolving door" (p. 275n. 7). The high rate of turnover was first discussed by J. Arch Getty, Gabor T. Rittersporn, 
and Viktor Zemskov in "Victims of the Soviet Penal System in the Pre- War Years: A First Approach on the 
Basis of Archival Evidence," American Historical Review 98 (October 1993): 1017-49. 

8 Steven A. Barnes, Death and Redemption: The Gulag and the Shaping of Soviet Society (Princeton, 201 1). 
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return. 9 The Russian scholar S. A. Papkov has noted the lack of borders at some Gulag sub- 
camps, but without in-depth analysis. 10 

Two recent studies, however, highlight issues of pre-release interaction during the 
Stalin era. The first is Judith Pallot's remarkable work on the Gulag in the northern areas of 
Perm' Province. Although far removed from any major population center, Pallot describes 
the interaction between free and forced labor in the region. During much of the Stalin era, 
the regime essentially conscripted "free" peasants to work in timber-felling and rafting 
logs, while also using prisoners and special settlers heavily in the same areas. As the Gulag 
set up more permanent camps, many local villagers gravitated toward the Gulag labor 
colonies, as "life there was evidently more congenial than in collectivized villages or remote 
forest stations." 11 The second recent study highlighting pre-release interaction is Alan 
Barenberg's work on Vorkuta. Barenberg shows that those prisoners permitted to move — 
and even live — outside of the camp zone "were important phenomena in the Soviet prison 
camp system from the 1930s to the 1950s," and argues that "the very phenomenon seems to 
undermine one of the most fundamental principles of the Gulag: the enforced separation 
between the world inside the camps and the outside." 12 

While both Pallot and Barenberg provide numerous instances of interaction between 
the camps and Soviet society, they both do so for very remote, isolated camps. Many of the 
labor camps and colonies of Western Siberia, on the other hand, were located within the 
city limits of major, established urban centers, such as Novosibirsk and Tomsk. 13 Especially 
in these urban areas, the degree of interaction is striking. The archipelago metaphor, while 
perhaps suitable for the Gulag's remote "islands," may not apply to those camps that were 
clearly part of the "mainland." 

Prisoners were able to find ways — both officially and unofficially — to negotiate the 
Gulag's many borders, external and internal. 14 De-convoyed (raskonvoirovannye: that is, 
unescorted or unguarded) status was one such option. 15 This article will examine issues of 

'For mentions of interaction (including brief mentions of unescorted prisoners and black market activity) 
see Barnes, Death and Redemption, 17, 43^16, 95, 104, 106, 174, 211, 233-34. Barnes does not explore these 
instances of interaction in depth. 

I0 S. A. Papkov, Stalinskii terror v Sibiri, 1928-1941 (Novosibirsk, 1997), 130. 

"Judith Pallot, "Forced Labour for Forestry: the Twentieth Century History of Colonisation and Settlement 
in the North of Perm' Oblast'," Europe-Asia Studies 54 (November 2002): 1068. 

l2 Alan Barenberg, "Prisoners without Borders: Zazonniki and the Transformation of Vorkuta after Stalin," 
Jahrbiicher fur Geschichte Osteuropas 57:4 (2009): 514-15. See also idem, "From Prison Camp to Mining 
Town: The Gulag and Its Legacy in Vorkuta," (Ph.D. diss., University of Chicago, 2007). 

l3 The boundaries of "Western Siberia" are not easily defined. This paper concentrates on the geographic 
area of Novosibirsk Oblast as it appeared in the late- 1930s. This includes, roughly, present-day Novosibirsk, 
Tomsk, and Kemerovo oblasts. Several examples cited in this paper are also taken from camps located outside 
of this region. 

'"The theme of negotiable borders arises regularly in my dissertation. For more on porous borders, de- 
convoyed prisoners, and the black market see my "The Gulag and Soviet Society in Western Siberia, 1929- 
1953" (Ph.D. diss., University of Toronto, 2011), esp. 1-25, 153-60, 260-63, and 290-99. 

"Note that there have been some recent studies that have mentioned contact between prisoners and locals. 
See especially Nick Baron, "Conflict and Complicity: The Expansion of the Karelian Gulag, 1923-1933," 
Cahiers du Monde russe 42 (April-December 2001): 615-48; idem, "Production and Terror: The Operation of 
the Karelian Gulag, 1933-1939," Cahiers du Monde russe 43 (January-March 2002): 139-79; Wilson T. Bell, 
"Gulag Historiography: An Introduction," Gulag Studies 2-3 (2009-10): 11-12; Pallot, "Forced Labour for 
Forestry"; and Barenberg, "Prisoners Without Borders." 
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de-convoyed prisoners and the black market in order to emphasize the permeability of the 
Gulag's borders. A systematic study of de-convoyed prisoners does not yet exist, and it is 
my aim to fill that lacuna and then, on the basis of the evidence presented, address the 
following questions: If the Gulag was not an archipelago, what was it? If authorities persisted 
in allowing large numbers of unescorted prisoners, then was strict isolation really a key 
goal? How, in other words, should we interpret the Gulag in light of this prisoner subset, a 
subset that was treated relatively well and received considerable privileges? 

While negotiable borders should raise questions and point to new answers about the 
nature of the Gulag and, indeed, about totalitarian control, these questions and answers are 
not meant as an excuse or apology for the Gulag system. As Christopher Browning wrote 
of a different subject, "explaining is not excusing. Understanding is not forgiving." 16 The 
presence of de-convoyed prisoners complicates the story of what is perhaps the twentieth 
century's cruellest penal system. Indeed, it is possible that the Gulag endured for so long in 
part because of the elasticity of the system and the lack of complete control as it does with 
severe repression. 17 

DE-CONVOYED PRISONERS 

De-convoyed prisoners had the right to unescorted movement outside of the camp zone, 
usually along a defined route. Naturally, however, they found ways of using this privileged 
position to their advantage. Some looked at it simply as a taste of freedom, a respite from 
the Gulag's harsh conditions; others clandestinely visited stores and even movie theaters; 
and still others engaged in limited black-market or criminal activities in local towns. 
De-convoyed status could also facilitate escapes. Authorities even granted some 
de-convoyed prisoners the right to live outside of the camp zone. 18 

The presence of unescorted prisoners was not an isolated phenomenon. For the Gulag 
as a whole, 10 percent of all prisoners is likely a conservative estimate of the number of 
de-convoyed prisoners in the postwar years. It is difficult to gauge the full extent of this 
phenomenon due to a lack of consistent sources, but available documents indicate the 
widespread presence of unescorted prisoners throughout the Stalin era and beyond. Several 
documents in Oleg Khlevniuk's The History of the Gulag mention problems in the mid- 
19308 with unescorted prisoners at Dmitlag (charged with building the Moscow- Volga 
Canal). 19 Afascinating January 1938 document from Ukhtpechlag, a mining camp in Komi 
ASSR, complained that 95-96 percent of the camp's population was unescorted, and called 
this "unheard of in the camp system." 20 While numbers clearly were rarely this high, they 
were nevertheless significant. In 1939 de-convoyed prisoners accounted for 30-40 percent 
of the population in several large camp complexes, a situation that caused many problems 

"Christopher R. Browning, Ordinary Men: Reserve Police Battalion 101 and the Final Solution in Poland 
(New York, 1992), xx. 

l7 See the concluding section of this article for further discussion of this possibility. 
l8 Barenberg, "Prisoners Without Borders." 
"Khlevniuk, History of the Gulag, 111-13. 
20 Ibid., 120. 
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for camp and local authorities. 21 In Western Siberia in the postwar years two inspection 
reports from the procurator of the camp and colony administration for Novosibirsk Province 
placed the percentage of de-convoyed prisoners at 11.7 and 8 percent, respectively, 
for 1947 and 1948. 22 According to one scholar, the average for the Gulag as a whole was 
11 percent in 1947, and the figure only increased in subsequent years. 23 

The Main Administration of Forestry Camps (GULLP), established in 1947, made 
widespread use of de-convoyed prisoners. In Western Siberia on the eve of Stalin's death, 
18.5 percent of Iuzhkuzbasslag's and 15.5 percent of Sevkuzbasslag's prisoners were 
de-convoyed. 24 By 1952 the GULLP as a whole held 284,563 prisoners. Almost 36,000 
prisoners were de-convoyed (12.6 percent), and 2,477 of these lived outside of the 
camp zones. 25 

Unfortunately, constructing a chronology of the use of de-convoyed prisoners is an 
almost impossible task, given the lack of consistent information and documentation. Yet 
we can make a fairly educated guess about the trajectory. As discussed below, unescorted 
status was generally a result of insufficient numbers of guards and/or a reward for productive 
or specialized labor. Given these motivations, and the statistical sketch outlined above, the 
use of de-convoyed prisoners likely peaked in the late 1930s, as a result of the chaos related 
to the mass arrests of 1937-38; decreased in 1940-41 as a result of increased efforts to 
employ sufficient numbers of non-prisoner guards; spiked somewhat in the first years of 
the war, as many guards and other personnel left for the front; and then decreased to 
somewhere between 10 and 20 percent of the camp population in the postwar years, 
increasing somewhat in the twilight of Stalin's reign with the renewed emphasis in the 
Gulag on providing incentives for productive labor, and the use of de-convoyed status as a 
quasi-parole. 

Yet despite their widespread use, aside from Barenberg's recent study, de-convoyed 
prisoners are largely absent from Gulag historiography. Yoram Gorlizki and Oleg Khlevniuk 
argue that de-convoyed status was part of a conscious effort by Gulag authorities in the 
postwar years to move the Gulag toward a more civilian system of labor, in the hopes of 
improving productivity, but this argument has little room for the widespread use of unescorted 
prisoners even in the 1930s. 26 Others have mentioned this group of prisoners in passing, 

21 "Iz doklada zamestitelia nachal'nika GULAG L. P. Dobrynina o rabote Upravleniia okhrany GULAG za 
1939 g. Ne ranee 1 ianvaria 1940," document No. 66 in A. B. Bezborodov et al., eds., Istoriia Stalinskogo 
Gulaga (ISG), vol. 4, Naselenie Gulaga: Chislennost' i usloviia soderzhaniia (Moscow, 2004), 174. The 
camps listed are Sevzheldorlag, Luzhlag, Birlag, Novo-Tamboskii, Sredne-Bel'skii, "and others." 

22 "DOKLAD o rabote Prokuratury UITLiK UMVD po Novosibirskoi oblasti za 1 -i polugodie 1 947 goda," 
Gosudarstvennyi arkhiv Novosibirskoi oblasti (GANO), f. R-20, op. 1, d. 378, 1. 4; ibid., d. 404 (Doklady o 
rabote prokuratury UITLiK UMVD po Novosibirskoi oblasti za 1948 god), 1. 11. The 1947 figures show 1,403 
de-convoyed prisoners, many of whom live in ten agricultural zones that do not have borders. In 1948, there 
are only five of these zones, and a total of 1,1 13 de-convoyed prisoners. 

21 Andrei Sokolov, "Forced Labor in Soviet Industry: The End of the 1930s to the Mid-1950s: An Overview," 
in The Economics of Forced Labor: The Soviet Gulag , ed. Paul Gregory and Valery Lazarev (Stanford, 

2003) , 41. 

24 GARF, f. 8360, op. 1, d. 63, 1. 2. Both Sevkuzbasslag and Iuzhkuzbasslag were located in Kemerovo 
Oblast. 

25 Ibid., d. 44, 1. 88. 

26 Yoram Gorlizki and Oleg Khlevniuk, Cold Peace: Stalin and the Soviet Ruling Circle, 1945-1953 (Oxford, 

2004) , 121, 129. 
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but with little scholarly interpretation. 27 Solzhenitsyn himself refers to these prisoners 
several times. For example, he states that Gulag inmates only found out about the outbreak 
of the war via information from de-convoyed prisoners and civilian employees. 28 

Western Siberia was not unique in its use of unescorted prisoners for important jobs. 
Yet the area is very interesting for the variety of prisoners' work-related activities, as well 
as the relative proximity of large camp sub-units (podrazdelenie) to major population centers. 
In the 1940s, for example, some of the area's largest sub-units were located within the city 
limits of Novosibirsk and Tomsk. Indeed, each major urban center (Novosibirsk, Tomsk, 
Kemerovo, and Stalinsk) contained at least one large sub-unit, and many of the remaining 
camp sub-units were located not far from the Trans-Siberian Railway. In other words, with 
the exception of a few, remote sub-units, Western Siberia did not contain the stereotypical 
camps where even escape would be futile, because there was no place to go. Most prisoners 
were not far from towns and major railroads, or were even within the limits of cities. 
Consequently, enterprises used prisoner labor in key industries. For example, prisoners 
helped to construct Novosibirsk's largest factory complex, Combine No. 179, a major 
artillery factory during the war. They also helped build the Chkalov Aviation Factory in 
Novosibirsk. The burgeoning defense industry in Novosibirsk Province lacked sufficient 
workers and suffered from high turnover. Gulag labor was used in part to counter this 
problem, with widespread use even of "Article 58ers" — prisoners convicted of 
"counterrevolutionary" crimes — in defense industries. 29 Before, during, and after the war, 
moreover, non-Gulag enterprises in the area made frequent use of prisoner labor under 
contract. Thus considerable opportunity existed for interaction between the prisoner and 
non-prisoner populations. 

This article will divide the study of de-convoyed prisoners into three parts: rules of 
and reasons for de-convoyed status; prisoners' thoughts on de-convoyed status; and 
opportunities and problems arising from the camps' negotiable borders (including, of course, 
the black market, discussed in its own section). 

Rules and Reasons 

Our most detailed sources on de-convoyed prisoners come from three NKVD/MVD orders 
from 1939, 1940, and 1947 concerning camp regimen, and a detailed 1949 MVD order 
specifically devoted to this subset of the prisoner population. 30 Each of these orders includes 

27 See, for example, Sokolov, "Forced Labor in Soviet Industry," 41. 

28 Aleksandr Isaevich Solzhenitsyn, The GULAG Archipelago 1918-1956: An Experiment in Literary 
Investigation III-IV, trans. Thomas P. Whitney (New York, 1 975), 131. The translation uses the term "unescorted 
by convoy," while the Russian is raskonvoirovannykh. See Solzhenitsyn, Arkhipelag GULag: 1918-1956: 
Opyt khudozhestvennogo issledovaniia, III-IV (Paris, 1974), 130. 

29 I. M. Savitskii, "Formirovanie kadrov oboronnoi promyshlennosti Novosibirskoi oblasti v gody Velikoi 
Otechestvennoi voiny," in Zapadnaia Sibir' v Velikoi Otechestvennoi voine (1941-1945 gg.), ed. V. A. Isupov 
et al. (Novosibirsk, 2004), 11, 15-16. On Combine No. 179 see S. A. Krasil'nikov et al., eds., Nasha malaia 
rodina: Khrestomatiia po istorii Novosibirskoi oblasti, 1921-1991 (Novosibirsk, 1997), 300-302. Prisoners 
in Western Siberia were used in agriculture, forestry, mining, construction, defence industries, textiles and 
garments, and even in manufacturing musical instruments. 

,0 In 1 946 the NKVD was split into the Ministry of Internal Affairs (MVD) and the Ministry of State Security 
(MGB, the precursor to the KGB). The MVD remained in charge of the penal system. 
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a lengthy list of rules governing unescorted movement. The 1939 and 1947 orders relate to 
rules in corrective labor camps (ITLs), while the 1940 order governs regimen for corrective 
labor colonies (ITKs); the 1949 order is a unified set of rules for both types of penal 
institution. 

On August 2, 1939, the NKVD issued Order No. 00889, "From the Declaration of the 
'Temporary Instruction Concerning Regimen for Prisoners in Corrective-Labor Camps,'" 
detailing the rules for non-convoyed movement. This order "categorically" forbade 
unescorted movement for most (but not all) prisoners sentenced under Article 58, as well as 
for those convicted of "terror, spying, treason, sabotage (diversiiu), participation in 
counterrevolutionary Trotskyist, Zinovievite, or rightist organizations (or any other anti- 
Soviet, fascist, or nationalist organizations), and for deserters (perebezhchikov), members 
of anti-Soviet parties (Mensheviks, SRs, and so on) and foreign citizens (inopoddannykh), 
no matter what type of crime they had committed, and also those sentenced for banditry 
and armed robbery." 31 Those not included above could be de-convoyed, if work necessitated 
it, with the permission of the head of the camp administration and the head of the Third 
Department, in charge of internal camp order. 32 The 1940 order tightened the restrictions 
to include all Article 58ers. As discussed below, however, this rule was frequently broken. 
Interestingly, the 1947 directive relaxed the restrictions somewhat. It allowed all prisoners 
not interned in strengthened regimen sub-units the possibility of de-convoyed movement. 
As the directive stated, "Do not allow de-convoyed [status] to prisoners held in camp 
sub-units/colonies of strengthened regimen, in penalty camp sub-units and to those serving 
terms in penalty isolators. The remaining prisoners, held in general regimen camp 
sub-units/colonies, can be de-convoyed after serving at least half of their term." 33 The 
1949 order, however, backtracked. 34 The MVD denied de-convoyed status to any prisoners 
in the special camps — the strict-regimen camps created in 1948 — but also forbade unescorted 
movement for prisoners in regular-regimen camps serving sentences under Article 58 (except 
58-10), for banditry, armed robbery, escape, and those sentenced under the notorious law 
of June 4, 1947 (on criminal responsibility for the theft of state property), as well as several 
other categories. 

These restrictions, however, for most years likely left the majority of prisoners eligible 
for de-convoyed status. Twenty percent of all convictions from 1947 to 1953 fell under the 
incredibly repressive law of June 4, 1947, for example, but this would still have left most 
prisoners eligible. 35 Increasingly during the 1940s, those sentenced for "daily-life" (bytovye) 
crimes made up the largest proportion of prisoners in the Gulag. Even in 1939, just after 

"For the first in a series of rules governing non-convoyed status see A. I. Kokurin and N. V. Petrov, eds., 
GULAG (Glavnoe upravlenie lagerei) 1918-1960 (Moscow, 2002), 456-75. This order is published in ISG 
4:159-70 (document no. 65), but does not include the section on unescorted movement.. 

32 Kokurin and Petrov, GULAG, 463. The Third Department was the Operational-Chekist Department, in 
charge of order within the camps. According to Jacques Rossi, the Third Department headquarters were usually 
located outside of the camp zone. See Zhak Rossi, Spravochnik po GULagu (London, 1987), 249. 

"For the 1940 order see GARF, f. 9401, op. la, d. 57, 1. 148. On the ground, however, the colonies allowed 
counterrevolutionaries to become de-convoyed. The 1 947 order is likely more of a reflection of what actually 
occurred in practice (ibid., d. 234, 1. 42ob.). 

34 For the text of the 1949 order see ISG 4:275-78 (document no. 138). 

35 Barnes, Death and Redemption, 159. 
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the mass arrests of 1937-38, Article 58ers made up only 34.5 percent of the combined 
population of the corrective labor camps and colonies, and those sentenced for bytovye 
crimes made up most of the remaining prisoner population. 36 These were the victims of 
what Donald Filtzer refers to as the criminalization of "ordinary activity." 37 For example, 
the extremely harsh labor laws of June 1940, whereby one could be punished for showing 
up late to work or for illegally changing jobs, were made even harsher under wartime 
conditions. With a December 1941 decree, workers in defense industries (broadly defined 
as the war progressed) could be sentenced to the camps for 5-8 years for leaving their jobs 
without authorization. Transport workers also could receive severe sentences for labor 
infractions. 38 On top of this, it is important to remember that the Gulag functioned as the 
main part of the penal system, so that criminals of all sorts ended up in the camps. The 
number of Article 58ers in the Gulag rarely even came close to a majority of the prisoner 
population. 39 In practice, moreover, local camp authorities often ignored restrictions based 
on type of sentence. 

Technically, guards allowed de-convoyed prisoners out of the camp zone only with a 
proper pass and photo-card, although in practice even this basic rule was not always followed. 
As a certain Comrade Turbin complained at a closed party meeting of the Tomsk Corrective- 
Labor Colony, located on the outskirts of Tomsk, "here in the colony ... non-convoyed 
prisoners proceed at will through the sentry-box, without a pass, and without a photo-card. 
At Zavarzino there are also no passes or photo-cards for the non-convoyed." 40 Guards 
were required to search prisoners for forbidden items, and prisoners had to follow a set 
route and return to the camp zone by a specified time. Prisoners would sign a statement 

36 "Iz spravki OURZ GULAG o chislennosti i sostave zakliuchennykh, soderzhashchikhsia v lageriakh i 
koloniiakh NKVD," ISG 4:91 (document no. 21). 

"Donald Filtzer, Soviet Workers and Late Stalinism: Labour and the Restoration of the Stalinist System 
after World War II (Cambridge, England, 2002), 27. 

38 See the table "Convictions for illegal job-changing and absenteeism, 1940-1952" in ibid., 162. It is worth 
noting, however, that even though there were huge numbers of people convicted for illegal job-changing and 
absenteeism — many of whom received Gulag sentences — authorities had considerable difficulty in enforcing 
these convictions, so that many workers sentenced under these laws actually succeeded in avoiding time in the 
camps. See Martin Kragh, "Stalinist Labour Coercion during World War II: An Economic Approach," Europe- 
Asia Studies 63:7 (2011): 1253-73. 

39 If one counts only corrective-labor camps, then Article 58ers made up over half of the prisoner population 
only once, in early 1946, following the mass amnesty of non-political prisoners at the end of World War II 
(Getty et al., "Victims of the Stalinist Penal System," 1039). At this point, however, about half of Gulag 
prisoners were housed in corrective labor colonies, which had a much smaller percentage of Article 58ers. In 
1944, for example, Article 58ers had reached 43.2 percent of the camp population (their highest percentage 
since the early 1930s), but only 14.6 percent of the colony population, and there were more total prisoners in 
colonies than camps ("Iz spravki OURZ GULAG ob osnovnykh pokazateliakh raboty otdela za 1941-1945 
gg.," ISG 4:98 [document no. 23]). On January 1, 1939, just after the mass arrests of 1937-38, Article 58ers 
made up 34.5 percent of the combined camp and colony prisoner population ("Iz spravki OURZ GULAG o 
chislennosti i sostave zakliuchennykh, soderzhashchikhsia v lageriakh i koloniiakh NKVD," ISG 4:91 [document 
no. 21]). See also "Report on the composition of prisoners in NKVD camps by type of crime," in Khlevniuk, 
History of the Gulag, 310-12 (document no. 98). We should not understand the Gulag as primarily a place for 
the incarceration of supposed enemies of the regime. 

40 For the regulation regarding photo cards see GARF, f. 9401, op. la, d. 35, 1. 21ob. (points 65d and 69). 
For Turbin's statement see Tsentr dokumentatsii noveishei istorii Tomskoi oblasti (TsDNI TO), f. 356, op. 1, 
d. 5, 1. 112. 
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agreeing: not to diverge from the given route; to return to the zone at the time given on the 
pass; not to engage in any illegal connections with locals either personally, or at the behest 
of other prisoners; and not to bring into the zone forbidden items. The statement declared 
that the prisoner had been warned about "disciplinary and criminal responsibility" for 
disregarding these rules. 41 The rules themselves thus reveal great concern about interaction 
between prisoners and society. 

De-convoyed prisoners were supposed to live apart from regular-regimen prisoners, 
their separate barracks highlighting their privileged status. The Third Department could 
also grant permission for them to live outside of the camp zone, if this was "necessary for 
production." 42 Indeed, in some parts of the Gulag, such as Vorkuta, it was quite common 
for prisoners to live outside of the zone, and the borders between camp and city frequently 
shifted. 43 In effect, de-convoyed status may have become almost like parole, which had 
been eliminated in 1938 as part of what Peter Solomon calls a "conservative shift" in the 
criminal justice system. 44 In contrast to the 1939 and 1940 instructions, the 1947 order 
indicated that de-convoyed status was a step toward freedom. It stated that only those who 
had served at least half of their sentences should be eligible for unescorted movement. The 
1949 order underscored this quasi-parole status, as those sentenced for fewer than 3 years 
could be eligible after serving one third of their sentence; for 3-10 years after at least 2 
years of their sentences; and for over 10 years after having served at least 5 years. Thus, 
what likely began as a response to a lack of sufficient personnel eventually evolved into a 
stage on the way to reintegration. At least one prisoner, de-convoyed in 1947, even 
remembered it this way, describing it as "freedom, to a degree," as it was possible to spend 
one's days at the stores or at the theater. 45 These prisoners would have had similar rights to 
many of the "civilians" (yol'nonaemnye) in the camps, who were often former prisoners 
who had restrictions on their mobility and found employment in the camps. 

Why would significant numbers of unescorted prisoners be required in the first place? 
Economic factors weighed heavily on the decision to grant an individual or a group this 
privilege. The orders clearly tied de-convoyed status with camp production: the 1939 
instruction stated that "non-convoyed movement outside of the camp zone's borders is 
allowed in exceptional circumstances, when production conditions necessitate it." 46 Likely 
due to insufficient numbers of guards, it was simply impossible to keep close watch on all 
prisoners involved in certain industries, particularly forestry and agriculture. 47 In the early 
1950s all three Siblag camp stations (punkty) for de-convoyed prisoners were agricultural 

41 GARF, f. 9414, op. 1, d. 2513, 1. 29. 

42 Ibid., d. 35, 1. 18, esp. points 8 and 12, which deal with living arrangements for de-convoyed prisoners. 
43 Barenberg, "Prisoners without Borders." 

44 Peter H. Solomon, Jr., Soviet Criminal Justice under Stalin (Cambridge, England, 1996), 227. 

45 T. N. Baryshnikova, "Dorogaia moia kul'tbrigada," in Ozerlag: Kak eto bylo, comp. and ed. L. S. Mukhin 
(Irkutsk, 1992): 174. Baryshnikova also recalls that prisoners could not be de-convoyed until they had finished 
half of their sentences. 

46 GARF, f. 9401, op. la, d. 35, 1. 21ob. (point 65). The 1940 and 1947 orders contain virtually the same 
language (ibid., d. 57, 1. 148; and ibid., d. 234, 1. 42ob.). The 1947 order, in contrast to the 1939 and 1940 
orders, also explicitly mentions that specialists could be de-convoyed if necessary. 

47 GANO, f. R-20 (Prokuratura Novosibirskoi oblasti), op. 1, d. 378, 1. 4. This is a report on the work of the 
procurator of the UITLiK UMVD of Novosibirsk Oblast. The report states that within the ten camp sub-units, 
there are ten agricultural sub-command posts (podkomandirovok) that do not have borders and house 
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camps comprised of women prisoners, suggesting an economic rationale combined with 
the desire to de-convoy only those prisoners viewed as less dangerous. 48 General camp 
needs could also require de-convoyed prisoners. For example, at a May 1945 general party 
meeting of the rural Mezhinenovsk corrective labor colony in Tomsk Province, a report 
called for prisoners to be de-convoyed in order to help fight forest fires. 49 Prisoners obviously 
were needed outside of the zone for this purpose, and they required a significant degree of 
mobility. In one unpublished memoir, a former prisoner recalls digging graves in the forest 
as one of his main unescorted jobs. 50 Grave digging as a task for de-convoyed prisoners is 
confirmed in the recollections of another Siblag prisoner, Evgeniia Pol'skaia. She was in 
Siblag during the famine year of 1 947, and chillingly recounts that not even the de-convoyed 
prisoners had the strength to bury the bodies of those prisoners who had starved to death. 
Instead, the de-convoyed prisoners buried hundreds of bodies in the snow, taking what 
items could be exchanged on the black market. In the spring, the bodies washed down the 
Tom' river, causing a scandal, according to Pol'skaia, throughout the province. 51 

There were other common positions for de-convoyed prisoners. Camp officials, for 
example, often used prisoners as drivers, and this brought these inmates into cities on camp 
business. Former camp official Fyodor Mochulsky recalled in his memoirs that unescorted 
prisoners "moved around the village," working "in various jobs serving the Camp 
Administration's civilian employees." 52 Some camp officials also commandeered de- 
convoyed prisoners as domestic servants, a practice that was in most cases expressly 
forbidden. 53 

The lack of personnel clearly factored into the decision to de-convoy prisoners: during 
the 1930s Gulag authorities struggled to deal with the rapid expansion of the system; during 
the war years many guards left the camps to fight with the Red Army; and in the postwar 
years the Gulag expanded rapidly once again, leading to more personnel shortages. The 
law set the number of guards at 9 percent of the prisoner population, but recruitment 
difficulties meant it was "perpetually below" this level. 54 Especially in the 1930s, it was 
not uncommon for camp authorities to use prisoners as guards or in other administrative 



non-convoyed (bezkonvoinnye) prisoners. The documents of the Main Administration of Forestry Camps 
(GARF, f. R-8360) are full of references to de-convoyed prisoners. 

48 GARF, f. 9414, op. 1, d. 581. This is the "Litemoe delo: Sibirskii ITL," and it contains 175 pages with 
detailed statistical information on each of the camp's sub-units. For more on the regime's propensity to view 
women as less dangerous than men see Lynne Viola, "Bab'i Bunty and Peasant Women's Protest during 
Collectivization," Russian Review 45 (January 1986): 23—42. 

49 TsDNI TO, f. 1492, op. 1, d. 5, 1. 42. 

50 GANO, f. R-600 (Novosibirskoe otdelenie Vsesoiznogo dobrovol'nogo istoriko-prosvetitel'skogo 
obshchesrva "Memorial"), op. 1, d. 45, 1. 13. The prisoner does not provide much detail about his de-convoyed 
work. 

51 Evgeniia Borisovna Pol'skaia, Eto my, Gospodi, pred Toboiu (Nevinomyssk, 1998), 104. 
52 Fyodor Vasilevich Mochulsky, Gulag Boss: A Soviet Memoir, ed. and trans. Deborah Kaple (New York, 
2011), 26. 

53 "Ukazanie nachal'nika GULAG no. 42/587 nachal'nikam ispravitel'no-trudovykh lagerei i kolonii o 
prekrashchenii nezakonnogo ispol'zovaniia zakliuchennykh v kachestve domashnikh rabotnikov (rabotnits) u 
vol'nonaemnykh sotrudnikov lagerei i kolonii. 29 avg. 1944," ISG 4:250 (document no. 121). The instructions 
note that only the camp director and vice-directors are allowed to use prisoners in this capacity, although not 
Article 58ers or "other dangerous offenders." 

54 Filtzer, Soviet Workers, 26-27. 
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positions. 55 It should not be surprising that numerous camps did not have enough personnel 
to supervise all prisoners. 

Ideologically, de-convoyed status for large numbers of prisoners may not have been 
so far-fetched. The Bolsheviks originally thought crime would end along with capitalism, 
and early penal policy focused on re-education, rather than punishment, at least for common 
criminals and those with minor offenses. According to Michael Jakobson, "the government 
did not distinguish between working inmates and free workers during the first years after 
the October Revolution." 56 The Bolsheviks' ambiguous relationship to prisoners may have 
carried on into later years. As the Gulag expanded in the early 1930s, discussion occurred 
at the top of the Soviet hierarchy that concerned giving prisoners semi-free status in order 
to colonize sparsely settled areas in Siberia, the Far East, and northern regions. 57 Ideas of 
reeducation also never disappeared. 58 The presence of unescorted prisoners thus shows an 
ideological continuity from early Bolshevik theory through the Stalin era and beyond. 

Such a privileged position may also have been granted as an incentive to improve 
production. Following the elimination, in 1939, of "workday credits," whereby prisoners 
could earn reduced sentences by overfulfilling their work norms, there were fewer direct 
incentives for prisoners to work hard. During the war years, "work refusal" was one of the 
main problems confronting Gulag authorities, although this is likely more indicative of the 
prisoners' response to extremely harsh wartime conditions than of lack of incentives. 59 The 
authorities constantly struggled with ways to improve production. In the 1930s, running 
parallel to Soviet society, they had introduced labor competitions, shock-work, and the 
Stakhanovite movement into the camps. Interestingly, official documents refer to 
competitions between civilians and/or guards in the camps as "socialist competitions," 
while they call competitions between prisoners or prisoner-groups, "labor competitions," 
perhaps indicating a reluctance to view prisoners as fully integrated into the building of 
socialism. 60 In any case, those who overfulfilled their norms received special privileges, 
including, through workday credits, early release. 61 With the end of workday credits and 

"Michael Jakobson, Origins of the GULAG: The Soviet Prison-Camp System, 1917-1934 (Lexington, 
1993), 99. 
56 Ibid., 33. 

"See the well-known memorandum from Genrikh Iagoda from April 1930, where he calls for the gradual 
abolishment of the camps and, in their place, a kind of forced colonization by the prisoner population, much 
like the special settlements (GARF, f. 9479, op. 1, d. 3, 11. 23-24). For an English translation see Khlevniuk, 
History of the Gulag, I'i-IA. 

58 Steven A. Barnes, "All for the Front, All for Victory! The Mobilization of Forced Labor in the Soviet Union 
during World War Two," International Labor and Working-Class History 58 (Fall 2000): 239-60; Wilson T. 
Bell, "One Day in the Life of Educator Khrushchev: Labour and KuTtumost' inthe Gulag Newspapers," Canadian 
Slavonic Papers 46 (September-December 2004): 289-314. 

59 "Tsirkuliar NKVD SSSR no. 363 ob usilenii bor'by s otkazami zakliuchennykh ot raboty. 14 iiulia 1943," 
in Istoriia Stalinskogo Gulaga, vol. 3, Ekonomika Gulaga, ed. Oleg Khlevniuk, (Moscow, 2004), 210-12 
(document no. 60). 

60 This difference in language is especially noticeable in the camp cultural and educational materials. For 
some examples see GARF, f. 9414, op. 1, d. 1463, 11. 133 and 147-47ob.; and ibid., d. 1655, 11. 45-46. See 
also Bell, "The Gulag and Soviet Society in Western Siberia," 92. 

"For more on workday credits see Simon Ertz, "Trading Effort for Freedom: Workday Credits in the Stalinist 
Camp System," Comparative Economic Studies 47 (June 2005): 476-91. 
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the more repressive measures and harsh conditions of the war, the granting of privileges 
such as higher rations was one of the only incentives available. 

The right to unescorted movement was used as a reward and incentive, at least for 
some prisoners. Frequently, for example, camp authorities gave de-convoyed status to 
specialists. The memoir literature reveals that many de-convoyed prisoners were engineers 
or had other specialized training. 62 Even POWs could evidently be de-convoyed, if they 
were experienced engineers, mechanics, welders, or had other desired skills. 63 

Prisoner files, too, highlight the use de-convoyed prisoners in specialist positions. A 
prisoner/engineer at the Tomsk Munitions Factory, a labor colony located in the city of 
Tomsk, had been sentenced in 1937 as a Trotskyist, but was granted de-convoyed status 
during the war and even allowed to live outside of the camp zone. 64 He was one of the main 
engineers at the factory. This example alone is enough to illustrate the complexities of the 
Gulag system within Soviet society: a convicted counterrevolutionary, serving time for 
supposedly supporting Trotsky, Stalin's arch-enemy, was allowed to live outside of the 
camp zone and played a crucial role in Soviet wartime production. This did not occur out 
of any desire to make the camps more humane, but out of an economic need. It cannot be 
stressed enough, moreover, that this prisoner — an Article 58er serving time in a labor 
colony — was technically barred from de-convoyed status, as per the rules outlined above. 
Yet local camp authorities needed his expertise and de-convoyed him anyway. There can 
be no doubt that he was highly regarded. As the letter requesting de-convoyed status states, 
"prisoner [X] has worked at ITK No. 5 from August 28, 1942, in the capacity of acting 
chief of the foundry shop. [Prisoner X] has brought valuable suggestions to the technological 
process in the manufacture of M-82. [He] has shown initiative as an extremely efficient 
manager well-versed in manufacturing conditions as an engineer and competently passes 
this experience and knowledge on to his subordinates." His case was perhaps not typical, 
as his sentence was supposed to have ended in 1941, but he was held in the camps first 
under NKVD Order 221 from June 22, 1941, and then Directive 185 from April 29, 1942, 
both of which restricted the release of Article 58ers during wartime. The camp director 
granted the prisoner de-convoyed status in May 1943. The prisoner finally received his 
release in August 1945. 65 

62 In the published accounts of thirty-eight former prisoners, de-convoyed at some point during their terms, 
located in camps all over the Soviet Union, and incarcerated mostly for counterrevolutionary crimes, ten were 
engineers, several had studied at mechanics institutes, and there was one physicist, one topographer, one power 
engineering specialist (energetik), one biochemist and one metalworker (slesar'). Many of the remaining were 
artists, writers, or journalists. I found these accounts by searching for "raskon" in the very helpful Gulag 
memoir database, www.sakharov-center.ru/asfcd/auth/, compiled by the Sakharov Center. Most of the published 
memoirs cited in this article can be found on this website. It is helpful to read individual memoirs for evidence 
of de-convoyed status, rather than relying only on a keyword search. Many Siblag prisoners, for example, 
mention unescorted prisoners in their memoirs, even if they themselves were not unescorted. For some reason, 
not all of these accounts appear in the keyword search. 

63 A top-secret NKVD order from 1940 concerning prisoners-of-war states that they could be granted 
de-convoyed status if they were specialists in areas where personnel was lacking. The order lists: "engineers, 
mechanics (tekhniki), construction superintendents, adjusters, [drivers], welders, etc.," as the desired specialists 
(GARF, f. 9401, op. la, d. 60, 1. 154). 

"Gosudarstvennyi arkhiv Tomskoi oblasti (GATO), f. R- 1151, op. 1, d. 319, 1. 113. The prisoner's name has 
been withheld due to privacy considerations. 

65 For this information about the prisoner see ibid., 11. 119, 122, 115 (quote), 133-34, 130. 
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Prisoners' Thoughts on De-convoyed Status 

Prisoners themselves certainly looked at de -convoyed status as a privilege. Some described 
it explicitly as an escape from the harshness of camp life. 66 Mikhail Grigor'evich Gorbachev, 
who had earlier referred to himself as a "goner" (dokhodiag), was de-convoyed late in the 
war at a camp sub-unit in Tomsk Province. This may have saved his life: "After this it 
became a little bit easier to serve out [my] term. You go to work without looking about to 
see who is behind you with a rifle. And this means something: a person is not so burdened." 67 
B. V. Mazurii, a prisoner of Ukhtpechlag and several other camps, noted the feeling of 
freedom accorded by his first experience as a de-convoyed prisoner: 

I do not remember when they de-convoyed me (menia raskonvoirovali), that is, 
[when] I was able to go beyond the zone without escort. I remember, they woke 
us, the non-convoyed, in the night and told us to go some number of kilometres, 
where a bridge had collapsed and a vehicle was stuck. We had to remove the 
vehicle and fix the bridge. We left, and it was so unusual, after so many years 
under the bayonet, to suddenly find [ourselves] alone, free, and everything around 
us, the road, the forest, and every blade of grass seemed to be particularly special 
and radiant. 68 

He later described indulging in the Russian pastime of mushroom-picking, revealing a way 
in which prisoners could take advantage of this position. 69 De-convoyed prisoners working 
in agriculture or in the forests had the opportunity to forage for extra food. 

At times, evidently, de-convoyed prisoners could help regular-regimen prisoners obtain 
foodstuffs not readily available or pass on correspondence. Margarete Buber-Neumann, 
for example, wrote about the unguarded prisoner herdsmen on the Kazakh steppe who had 
to walk for miles to find suitable ground for grazing. "From time to time," she wrote, "a 
sheep would meet with an accident, a fatal accident, and then they had shashlik." Buber 
and a friend of hers were able to share some mutton with these prisoners. 70 A Siblag prisoner, 
Dmitrii Aleksandrovich Bystroletov, even credited his survival in the immediate postwar 
years to a de-convoyed prisoner who smuggled food items to him under her skirt. Every 
time she did so, according to Bystroletov, this prisoner risked a "new term or even a death 
sentence." 71 Lev Razgon recounted passing uncensored letters, in 1939, to non-convoyed 
prisoner drivers, most of whom were bytovye prisoners, but at least one an Article 58er. 72 

De-convoyed prisoners were well aware of the advantages of their position, even 
if they sometimes regarded these advantages with ambiguity. "The iron law for any 
long-termer was to survive and wait at any cost for freedom," recalled Nikolai Nikolaevich 

"Aside from the examples cited below see, for example, Otets Arsenii, Predisl. protoiereia V. N. Vorob'eva 
(Moscow, 1993), 88. 

67 See the "Memorial" museum and archive in Tomsk. This quotation comes from a file titled, "Mikhail 
Grigor'evich Gorbachev," and the pages were not yet numbered when I worked with the file. 

^GANO, f. R-600, op. 1, d. 45 (Mazurii B. V. "Odin god iz desiati podobnik" [vospominaniia]), 1. 13. 
"'Ibid., 1. 14. 

70 Margarete Buber-Neumann, Under Two Dictators: Prisoner of Stalin and Hitler (London, 2009), 103. 
71 D. A. Bystroletov, Pir bessmertnykh (Moscow, 1993), 192. 
72 L. E. Razgon, Plen v svoem otechestve (Moscow, 1994), 169. 
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Boldyrev, a Siblag prisoner who had been sentenced in 1938 to ten years for 
counterrevolutionary activity but then was de-convoyed during the war: 

For me, certainly, it was easier. I was de-convoyed. The de-convoyed prisoner is 
a counterfeit free person, a false citizen of the country reminding [one] of a hobbled 
horse without its herd. He could go to the settlement, visit the shop, the club. If 
only [he] does not run into the operative. Leaving the zone, I always had an 
opportunity to collect mushrooms, berries ..." 

In the remotest areas, of course, de-convoyed privileges may not have meant much to the 
prisoners. Varlam Shalamov, for example, wrote of unescorted movement in the Far-Eastern 
taiga, but there was no real risk of interaction in the cases that he described, as he and his 
fellow prisoners were far removed from any population centers. 74 

In The Gulag Archipelago, Solzhenitsyn described those with special camp privileges 
as "trusties," and it is clear that Solzhenitsyn and some regular-regimen prisoners thought 
of de-convoyed prisoners in this way. 75 R. G. Dmitrieva, a prisoner in the Siblag sub-unit of 
Orlovo-Rosovo in the early 1940s, regarded the de-convoyed prisoners as "bandits" and 
accused them of stealing items from other inmates. 76 L. M. L'vov also had a very low 
opinion of the de-convoyed prisoners, painting a picture of them as thieves who caused 
major problems for those under regular regimen. 77 Another Siblag prisoner, Tamara 
Miliutina, came across several de-convoyed prisoners while working in the camp hospital. 
She mentioned one who took a percentage off the top while selling goods in and out of the 
camp, and another who sold outside of the zone items that had been stolen in the camp. 78 
Even if some regular-regimen prisoners held a negative opinion of the unescorted prisoners, 
however, prisoners like Bystroletov and Buber-Neumann viewed at least some de-convoyed 
prisoners positively, and those who actually were de-convoyed were grateful for the privilege. 
The moral universe of the Gulag was not always clearly delineated. 

Opportunities and Problems 

De-convoyed prisoners could engage in black market-activity (discussed in greater detail 
below) and could also smuggle items, such as letters, in and out of the camps for other 
prisoners. In other words, condoned interaction between the "two worlds" naturally led to 
illicit interaction. An NKVD circular from 1939 complained that prisoners sent uncensored 

"Nikolai Nikolaevich Boldyrev, "Zigzagi sud'by," in Pozhivshi v GULAGe: Sbornik vospominanii, comp. 
Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn (Moscow, 2001), 117. 

74 See, in particular, the story "Dry Rations," in Varlam Shalamov, Kolyma Tales, trans. John Glad (New 
York, 1980), 55-69. 

75 Solzhentisyn, GULAG Archipelago III-IV, 251-91. On page 254, Solzhenitsyn makes the link explicit, 
stating that at times the "trusties" "were not convoyed." The Russian, in this case, is beskonvoiny (Solzhenitsyn, 
Arkhipelag GULag III-IV, 247). 

76 Arkhiv Mezhdunarodnogo obshchestva "Memorial," f. 2, op. 2, d. 27 (Dmitrieva Roza Grigor'evna, 
"Dnevniki. Vospominaniia" t. 1), 1. 322. 

77 Ibid., op. 1, d. 84, 1. 46. 

78 T. P. Miliutina, Liudi moei zhizni (Tartu, 1997), 219, 224. 
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letters with the help of de-convoyed prisoners and the civilian staff of the camps. 79 A 
January 1943 Gulag instruction ordered all camp commanders to examine all of the de- 
convoyed prisoners working as chauffeurs, citing a driver from Privolzhlag who "assisted 
in the smuggling (proniknoveniiu) into the zone of the camps and colonies forbidden items, 
[and] passed along uncensored letters." 80 At the 1951 party conference of the camp and 
colony administration of Novosibirsk Province, the head of the Internal Affairs 
Administration related the story of a de-convoyed prisoner who was caught smuggling 
items from another prisoner to that prisoner's wife, who lived in the city. 81 

With such mobility, prisoners could gain access to outside information. Recall, for 
example, Solzhenitsyn's comments on the German invasion of the Soviet Union, or Razgon's 
use of de-convoyed prisoners to relay uncensored correspondence. Some de-convoyed 
prisoners also spent time near camp and local officials. At a June 1940 meeting of the 
Tomasinlag (in present-day Tomsk Province) Political Department, one participant noted 
that civilian employees often discussed "forbidden" subjects in the presence of prisoner- 
drivers. One unescorted prisoner, an Article 58er (!), was allegedly able wander around the 
entire village, including all institutions and offices, apparently with the permission of the 
camp administration. 82 Such occurrences facilitated the dissemination of information within 
the camps. 

The authorities clearly had difficulties dealing with this level of interaction. Prisoners, 
not surprisingly, did not always play by the rules. A 1935 document from Dmitlag complained 
that unescorted prisoners "use the lunch break to wander around town, go to town bathhouses, 
make various purchases, etc., under the pretense of partaking of medical treatment or social 
activity in the departments of the administration of construction and the camp." 83 Similar 
reports exist for the forestry camps of Western Siberia. 84 An inspection of Iuzhkuzbasslag, 
Sevkuzbasslag (both in Western Siberia), and Viatlag from 1952 found serious problems 
with the isolation of prisoners: "Several de-convoyed prisoners, taking advantage of the 
disorder [in the camps], freely visit population centers and drink and associate with citizens." 
M. M. Timofeev, head of the GULLP, complained that these camps allowed de-convoyed 
prisoners to live outside of the camp zones. 85 As a whole, the Gulag was never able to 
eradicate such problems. The General Procurator of the USSR found in 1953 that de- 
convoyed prisoners, "using full freedom due to lack of surveillance ... freely use vehicles, 
trains, visit stores, clubs, movie-houses and other social areas, drink, take on mistresses, 
engage in hooliganism, and so on." 86 The ability of de-convoyed prisoners to take on 



79 "Tsirkuliar no. 163 ot 16 avg. 1939: 0 strogom kontrole za perepiskoi zakliuchennykh ITL," GARF, f. 
9401, op. la, d. 50, 1. 218. 

80 GARF, f. 9414, op. 1, d. 2513, 11. 18-18ob. 
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84 See, for example, GARF, f. 8360, op. 1, d. 63, 1. 8. 
85 Ibid., d. 44, 11. 36-40. 
S6 Ibid., d. 63, 1. 8. 
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mistresses is something recalled by prisoners themselves. One former regular-regimen 
prisoner in Western Siberia recalled that "non-convoyed [prisoners] established relationships 
(zavodili sozhitel'nikh) in the villages. There were instances when this ended tragically, 
that is, [with] venereal [diseases]." 87 

De-convoyed prisoners at times caused significant problems for camp and local 
authorities. A 1953 report on Iuzhkuzbasslag states that a de-convoyed prisoner had raped 
and strangled an underage girl in a local town. 88 Solzhenitsyn recounts an instance of 
de-convoyed prisoners raping women prisoners under regular regimen in the notorious 
Kolyma camps. 89 

Authorities made attempts to limit unescorted movement. In May 1943, 1. Smirnov, 
the deputy director for the Gulag's central administration of guard and regimen, called for 
limits on the numbers of de-convoyed prisoners and ordered that all such prisoners in 
"republic, territorial, provincial and industrial centers" be placed immediately under convoy. 
His directive, addressed only to the leaders of corrective labor colonies (as opposed to 
camps), reveals considerable worry about interaction on a variety of levels, as he also 
mentions prisoners working alongside locals under various circumstances. Attempts at 
limiting de-convoyed movement were never entirely successful. Smirnov's directive even 
mentions the insufficient numbers of guards as a reason for the difficulty in eradicating 
the problem. 90 

While Gulag authorities worried about work-refusals, production statistics, and so 
on, one of their biggest concerns was always escape, even after escape rates dropped 
dramatically in the postwar era. 91 Not surprisingly, the escape of de-convoyed prisoners 
was consistently a concern. In the mid- 1930s, the authorities tried to limit escape attempts 
by implementing collective responsibility, whereby each member of an unescorted brigade 
would be subjected to disciplinary measures (including the loss of de-convoyed movement) 
should another member try to escape. 92 Problems persisted. A 1939 circular on mass 
escapes during the spring and summer listed Siblag as one of the main camps (along with 
Viatlag, Soroklag, and Dal'lag) where de-convoyed prisoners "are disposed toward mass 
escape." 93 A 1940 NKVD order "On Strengthening the Guarding of Prisoners in GULAG 
and GULZhDS Camps and Colonies" stated that de-convoyed status was often given 
when not necessary, and that those prisoners took advantage of the situation to escape. 94 



s7 Arkhiv Mezhdunarodnogo obshchestva "Memorial," f. 2, op. 1, d. 84, 1. 46. 
88 GARF, f. 8360, op. 1, d. 63, 1. 5. 
8, Solzhenitsyn, GULAG Arphipelago III-IV, 234. 
90 GARF, f. 9414, op. 1, d. 2513, 11. 66, 67, 65. 

"There has been surprisingly little scholarly analysis about escapes from the Gulag, despite the vast numbers 
of archival documents dealing with this topic. For a brief discussion see Barnes, Death and Redemption, 
53-57. 

,2 "Iz tsirkuliara GULAG 'Dopolnitel'nye ukazaniia k Vremennomu Polozheniiu ob organizatsii bor'by s 
pobegami zakliuchennykh iz ispravitel'no-tradovykh lagerei OGPU,'" May 21, 1934, ISG 4: 155-56 (document 
no. 62). 

"GARF, f. 9401, op. la, d. 50, 1. 63. 

'"Ibid., d. 56, 1. 90. GULZhDS: Main Administration for Camps of Railroad Construction. In the late 1930s 
and early 1940s the NKVD created several main administrations aside from GULAG to deal with specific 
economic activities. 
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In 1940, 364 prisoners escaped from Siblag, 95 of whom, or roughly 26 percent, were 
de-convoyed. 95 

The situation did not improve during the war. At the January 1945 third party conference 
of the corrective labor camps and colonies of Novosibirsk Province, Kucherok, head of the 
militarized guard, revealed that fifty- four non-convoyed prisoners had escaped in 1944. 
He argued that the regimen for de -convoyed prisoners needed to be strengthened. 96 Although 
this number appears to be an improvement over the ninety-five escapes by unescorted 
prisoners in 1 940, 1 944 was two years after Siblag had been divided into two camp systems — 
Siblag and the smaller administration of corrective labor camps and colonies of Novosibirsk 
Province. Thus, whereas Siblag had a population of 40,275 on January 1, 1940, the colony 
and camp administration for Novosibirsk Province held 25,843 prisoners as of May 1, 
1944; in other words, the proportion of escapes by de-convoyed prisoners to the total camp 
population did not change much over this period. 97 An NKVD order from 1946 again 
listed Siblag among several camps with escape problems. Authorities ordered these camps 
to reexamine their de-convoyed contingent and to decrease its size as much as possible, by 
re-convoying prisoners technically not eligible for de-convoyed status and by closing down 
sub-units and camp stations that lacked sufficient numbers of guards. 98 

The central and local authorities continually railed against escapes. Yet they also 
continued to grant de-convoyed status, making some type of interaction unavoidable, as 
prisoners found both legitimate and illicit ways to negotiate the camps' borders. 



THE GULAG'S BLACK MARKET 

De-convoyed prisoners, with their relatively easy access to the world beyond the camp 
borders, clearly facilitated black-market activity. One need only recall L'vov's comment, 
quoted at the beginning of this paper, that the local population surrounding the Orlovo- 
Rozovo sub-unit was clothed almost entirely in various items "of the camp type," exchanged, 
in this case, by de-convoyed prisoners for cigarettes and alcohol. Indeed, according to 
L'vov, de-convoyed prisoners stole camp goods from prisoners under regular regimen in 
order to trade these items on the black market. 99 

In certain instances black-market activity by de-convoyed and other prisoners occurred 
with the acquiescence — or even at the behest — of the camp authorities. At the February 
1941 conference of Siblag's party and economic activists, one Skvirskii condemned the 
lack of "Bolshevik order" in the camps. He accused Zamoishchik, recently transferred to 

95 GANO, f. P-260, op. 1, d. 1, 1. 162. 
96 Ibid., d. 54, 1. 4 lob. 

"Working with camp population statistics is very frustrating, due to the flux in inmates over any given 
period. The Siblag population statistics can be found in A. B. Roginskii et al., eds., Sistema ispravitel'no- 
trudovykh lagerei v SSSR, 1923-1960: Spravochnik (Moscow, 1998) 392. The UITLiK UNKVD NSO statistics 
for 1944 can be found in GANO, f. R-20, op. 4, d. 12, 1. 1. 

9s "Prikaz NKVD SSSR no. 00198 'O zadachakh dal'neishego usileniia okhrany gosudarstvennykh 
prestupnikov v lageriakh i koloniiakh NKVD.' 8 marta 1946," ISG 4:268-71 (document no. 132). 

"Arkhiv Mezhdunarodnogo obshchestva "Memorial," f. 2, op. 1, d. 84, 1. 46. L'vov begins his discussion of 
the Orlovo-Rosovo sub-unit on 1. 33. 
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Siblag's Novosibirsk sub-unit in order to supervise supply, of embezzling thirty thousand 
rubles. For part of this, Zamoishchik allegedly used "his own network," including de- 
convoyed prisoners, in order to sell liver from the sub-unit's meat-processing plant on the 
black market. Zamoishchik, according to Skvirskii, then pocketed the profits. Although 
Skvirskii does not discuss how the prisoners benefited from this arrangement, clearly this 
placed them in a position to gain some benefit in negotiating the camp's borders. Even if 
the events did not take place as described (the next speaker argues that Zamoishchik could 
not have committed such a crime), the inclusion of prisoners in the story reveals a belief 
among administrators that certain prisoners had considerable contact with Soviet society. 100 
The accusation also shows that personal relationships with those in positions of power at 
times played an important role in a prisoner's ability to bridge the gap between the "two 
worlds" of the camps and society. This should hardly be surprising, given what we know 
from Shiela Fitzpatrick and Alena Ledeneva about the importance of informal networks to 
Soviet society in general. 101 

The scenario outlined above by Skvirskii reveals ways in which such negotiations 
could have benefited prisoners, camp officials, and locals. Zamoishchik was allegedly 
able to form a network to conduct considerable business on the side. Prisoners also likely 
used individual connections to bribe guards and to convince certain officials to turn a blind 
eye toward illegal activity. 102 On paper, the Gulag evolved into a strikingly bureaucratic 
system, with very specific rules and regulations for camp activities; in practice, personal 
networks and inefficiency at times undermined these regulations. 

This inefficiency led to practices on the part of personnel that could be exploitative 
toward prisoners (not surprisingly) or that could even benefit some prisoners. Two examples 
highlight the personal nature of prisoner/personnel interactions in the camps. On January 
22-23, 1945, the colony and camp administration for Novosibirsk Province held its third 
party conference, during which the control commission reported on several disciplinary 
cases it had dealt with in the previous year. In one instance, the party expelled a former 
transit station worker in the city of Novosibirsk. He had been head of a prisoner-support 
echelon. He, along with a Komsomol member, stole merchandise and other material goods 
from the prisoners' fund "in the market-value sum of 270,000 rubles." Both received ten- 
year sentences for this abuse of power. In a second case, a party member of over ten years 
received a strict reprimand for smuggling money and other goods to a prisoner from his 
relatives, who lived in Novosibirsk. According to the report, the prisoner's mother allowed 
the official to make use of her apartment to meet with "pals and friends." 103 

Taken together, these two cases reveal much about the informal networks that functioned 
within the Gulag system. In the first, camp administrators lined their own pockets by 
stealing resources allocated to prisoners, which undoubtedly increased the hardships faced 

100 GANO, f. P-260, op. 1, d. 1, 11. 159-61. 

""Sheila Fitzpatrick, Everyday Stalinism: Ordinary Life in Extraordinary Times: Soviet Russia in the 1930s 
(New York, 1999); Alena Ledeneva, Russia s Economy of Favours: Blat, Networking, and Informal Exchange 
(New York, 1998). 

I02 lndeed, it is not uncommon to find instances of camp officials and guards being reprimanded for drinking 
with prisoners, or smuggling items for prisoners. 
IM GANO, f. P-260, op. 1, d. 54, 11. 33-34. 
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by prisoners at the Novosibirsk transit station. In the second, an informal relationship 
approaching blat was formed, whereby a prisoner benefited by receiving goods, a camp 
official benefited by receiving a place to meet with friends, and the prisoner's mother 
benefited through the ability to contact and help her son more easily. 104 In both cases, camp 
administrators violated regulations regarding the relationship of officials to the prisoner 
population. Some prisoners themselves note the prevalence of blat. D. E. Alin, a Siblag 
prisoner during World War II, noted in his memoir that if a prisoner worked honestly and 
fulfilled his norms he risked dying of exhaustion, while if he did not fulfil his norms he 
risked dying of starvation. One way to solve this problem 

was to gain influence (zavesti blat) with the civilian master who covered duty 
details. Our brigade leader solved this problem, reaching an agreement with a 
civilian engineer-master so that he would cover our duty details at inflated rates, 
and the brigade received more funds in hand, and then those funds were returned 
to the master. This kind of "action" was then widely practiced throughout the 
camps of the country. 105 

If caught, camp personnel faced the possibility of a reprimand, loss of employment, or 
even arrest, depending on the severity of the situation. At a December 1939 party meeting 
at Siblag's Zavarzino sub-unit, six of the nine attendees voted to reprimand, without notation 
in his personal file, a certain Solov'ev. The party committee had apparently warned Solov'ev 
in July, to no effect, about drinking on the job. He also, without permission, had driven a 
prisoner who worked in the colony's kitchen to the Tomsk train station so that the prisoner 
could meet with relatives. Thus, once again, we see a case of a prisoner using informal 
connections for his own benefit. On top of this, another speaker accused Solov'ev of selling 
wine and beer on the black market, thus "losing his vigilance." Solov'ev blamed his actions 
on overwork, pointing out that he had not had a day off for the whole year. Despite some 
calls for a notation in his file, Solov'ev got off relatively easily with only the reprimand. 106 
His poor behavior continued, however. On August 5, 1 940, the committee again reprimanded 
him for drinking on the job, and warned that he would not be treated so leniently in the 
future. Just ten days later the tide turned completely against him. Several party members 
accused him of smuggling cigarettes to prisoners, drinking with prisoners, and, perhaps 
most important, not behaving "in a Bolshevik manner" even at the meeting itself, where he 
had tried to excuse his actions rather than repent his sins. 

His actions may have been reprehensible in part because of the implied power inversion. 
As one person commented concerning the smuggling of cigarettes, "Comrade Solov'ev 
served the prisoner like a servant to a landowner. He tried to deny it, but later confessed 
that he had been bringing cigarettes to the prisoner in the barrack." This time, he was 
expelled from the party, nine votes to zero. That same day he had been given a six-month 



l04 Alena Ledeneva defines blat as "the use of personal networks and informal contacts to obtain goods and 
services in short supply and to find a way around formal procedures" (Russia's Economy of Favours, 1). 

I05 D. E. Alin, Malo slov, a goria rechen'ka: Nevydumannye rasskazy (Tomsk, 1997), 147. 

106 See Protocol no. 14 of the closed party meeting of ITK No. 6, December 2, 1939, TsDNI TO, f. 356, op. 
1, d. 4, 11. 53ob.-54ob. 
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sentence for "absenteeism while binge drinking." 107 That the party only expelled him once 
he had been sentenced for a crime suggests that many abuses likely escaped party disciplinary 
measures. 

It is not surprising that Zavarzino, an agricultural colony on the outskirts of Tomsk, 
had disciplinary difficulties with its prisoners and staff. The nature of agricultural work 
made constant surveillance almost impossible. Spatially, too, the labor colony may have 
resembled a sovkhoz more than a concentration camp. Authorities complained that at the 
Zavarzino sub-unit, "several places lack zone fences and warning areas, so that prisoners 
do not have visible borders." 1 ™ The relative fluidity of the situation presented an opportunity 
for considerable corruption among camp officials, but also, as we have seen, at times allowed 
prisoners to circumvent the strict rules regarding camp regimen in order to meet with relatives 
or receive alcohol, cigarettes, and other items. 

Zavarzino was a corrective labor colony, so perhaps regimen was not as closely 
monitored as it was at the corrective labor camps. However, similar occurrences can be 
found at Tomasinlag, one of the group of forestry camps that Oleg Khlevniuk identifies as 
having been "provisional" death camps due to their horrendous (even for the Gulag) living 
conditions and extremely hard, manual labor. 109 At a February 1 940 meeting of the Primary 
Party Organization of Tomasinlag, one member, Plekhanov, was fired from his job and 
given a strict reprimand in part for excessive drinking and for bringing two prisoners to the 
local food shop and then leaving them in the regional center without any surveillance. 110 

Black-market activity was certainly not limited to networks of prisoners and personnel. 
Prisoners on their own could devise elaborate trade routes, often by using positions of 
privilege in the camps. In 1947 the procurator for the Novosibirsk Province Camp and 
Colony Administration reported on one interesting case that illustrates how prisoners, with 
connections to the outside, could set up a smuggling network to line their own pockets. 111 A 
group of prisoners at the fifth camp station of the Novosibirsk sub-unit, under the leadership 
of the senior accountant (a prisoner) by the name of Mikhailov, made contact with the 
"local speculators" Bykov and Arkhipov in the city of Novosibirsk. From August 1946 to 
January 1947 the prisoners (including two haulers, Zabolotnikov and Ivanov) smuggled 
out of the camp bread and other food products at a reported approximate value of 8,145 
rubles in state prices, and 80,946 rubles in market-value prices. Apparently, Mikhailov 
was able to make contact with the speculators through the prisoner Bogatyrov, who was the 

""Protocols nos. 16 and 18 of the closed party meetings of ITK No. 6, August 5 and 15, 1940, both in ibid., 
d. 5, 11. 62-64 and 56-58ob., respectively. Special thanks to Olga Berg for help with the translation. 

I08 lbid., I. 112 (emphasis added). The presence of borderless punkty and sub-units was not that uncommon. 
Buber-Neumann's first sub-unit at Karaganda had no borders: "We were surprised to find that the camp was 
not surrounded by barbed wire or a wall. Prisoners, we were told, were allowed to move freely up to within half 
a mile of the camp; after that the guards shot without ceremony" (Under Two Dictators, 65). 

""According to Khlevniuk, the forestry camps were created in part as an ad hoc response to the mass arrests 
of 1937-38 and were so poorly organized that they "became in fact provisional death camps" (History of the 
Gulag, 177). 

""This example, the protocol from the first party organization meeting of February 9, 1940, comes from 
TsDNI TO, f. 4151 (Pervichnaia partorganizatsiia Tomsko-Asinskogo ispravitel'no-trudovogo lageria NKVD), 
op. 1, d. 5, 11. 24-25. 

"'GANO, f. R-20, op. 1, d. 378 (Doklad o rabote prokuratury UITLiK UMVD po Novosibirskoi oblasti za 
1-2 polugodie 1947 god), 11. 30-32. 
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camp station's shipping agent, and had worked hard to find local contacts. As the person in 
charge of sending and receiving of goods, Bogatyrov would have been in a position to 
access information and contacts unavailable to most prisoners. 112 In September 1946 the 
group managed to smuggle out and sell to the speculators 300 kg of bread; in January 1947 
that figure had more than doubled to 616 kg. Mikhailov, as the main accountant, simply 
did not document the missing bread. This theft occurred, of course, within the context of a 
growing nationwide famine, and no doubt had a negative impact on camp supply. However, 
the famine likely also made black-market activity all the more lucrative, and these prisoners 
were therefore willing to take the risk. 

Mikhailov was a twenty-four-year-old who in 1945 had originally been sentenced to 
two and a half years under Article 73.2 of the criminal code, and again in 1946 under 
Article 109 (abuse of authority or a position of service) for five years. 113 Bogatyrov was 
twenty-six and had been sentenced for eight years under Article 153 (rape). Zabolotnikov 
was thirty-three and had been sent to the camps in 1945 for three years. And Ivanov, a 
twenty-one-year-old, had been sentenced in 1945 for two years (under Articles 166 and 
162[g], respectively: theft of horses or livestock and theft of private property). In other 
words, they were not counterrevolutionaries, and all had positions within the camps that 
helped facilitate their black-market activity. 

They received harsh punishments for their actions. Under the law of August 7, 1932, 
on protection of socialist property, Mikhailov received the death sentence, while Bogatyrov 
received an additional ten-year sentence. Both Zabolotnikov and Ivanov were sentenced 
again under Article 162(d) for three years in addition to the sentences they were already 
serving. The local speculators, Bykov and Arkhipov, both peasants in their early forties 
with no prior convictions, received sentences under Articles 1 64 (purchase of stolen goods) 
and 107 (speculation) for eight years and five years, respectively. 

A black market in goods is hardly surprising. Black markets have existed in many 
types of penal institutions, and were common even in the Nazi concentration camps. 
Wolfgang Sofsky, who argued that the camps formed a universe closed to the outside world, 
nevertheless noted that the black market was essential for prisoner survival in a Nazi camp. 114 

Yet the nature of at least some of the illicit trade in the Gulag was fundamentally 
different than that of the Nazi camps. The de-convoyed prisoners who stole camp goods in 
order to exchange these with locals for cigarettes and alcohol did not do so out of a pressing 
need for survival. The regular-regimen prisoners, in this case, did not benefit, and wished 
that such activities would cease. In other instances, moreover, the informal networks created 
between prisoners and camp personnel were mutually beneficial and do not necessarily 
imply a strict power hierarchy. Comrade Solov'ev's alleged interactions with the prisoners 
appear, from both the description of events and his comrade's complaints, to have been 
more of a case of fraternization than an arbitrary abuse of power. This is not to say, of 
course, that Gulag personnel did not abuse their positions — clearly they did, and did so 

" 2 That the camp authorities entrusted a prisoner in this role attests to a lack of trained personnel. 

113 Article 73 of the criminal code is about resisting requests from the authorities, either violently or non- 
violently. For the text of the RSFSR criminal code see http://law.edu. ru/norm/norm.asp?nonTiID=1241189 
(last accessed June 14, 2012). 

" 4 Wolfgang Sofsky, The Order of Terror: The Concentration Camp (Princeton, 1997), 159-61. 
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quite frequently. Yet it must be remembered that personnel, particularly low-ranking guards, 
often lived in conditions not much better than that of the prisoners. Some were even sent to 
these positions as a form of punishment. 115 

BROADER IMPLICATIONS 

The presence of de-convoyed prisoners and widespread black market activity reveals the 
porous nature of the Gulag's borders, at least for certain prisoners and in certain camps. 
This permeability allowed prisoners to negotiate the camps' borders: they could engage in 
illicit trade, as well as pass information back and forth. For the de-convoyed prisoners 
themselves, moreover, their status accorded them a respite from the severe conditions of 
the Gulag, and allowed a relative level of freedom. 

The considerable "intermingling" and the negotiability of the camps' borders suggest 
that, for certain prisoners at least, the camps should not be looked at as stereotypical 
concentration camps." 6 Sofsky has argued that concentration camps are a "distinctive 
form of power" that form a "closed universe" within society: crossing these boundaries 
marks an affront to the "absolute power" of the concentration camp system. 117 The Soviet 
Union simply lacked sufficient resources for "absolute power." 118 

Although the Soviet authorities at times used the term concentration camp (kontslager') 
for the Gulag, one should not underestimate the porous nature of some of the camps' borders. 
According to S. A. Papkov, the Gulag's borders at times took on a "relative (iislovnyi) 
character." 119 In the postwar period the procurator in charge of inspecting the camps in 
Novosibirsk Province complained several times about living quarters without borders, some 
of which housed unescorted prisoners working in agriculture. 120 

Borders and boundaries are important loci for examining the operation of power within 
a given society. 121 For certain prisoners the Gulag's borders were permeable, and the Gulag 
itself did not form a closed universe. Power, in other words, was not absolute, and some 
prisoners and personnel had the flexibility to impact their own lives, and the lives of others, 
both positively and negatively. It is entirely possible that this flexibility allowed some of 
the Gulag's cruelty to persist. Merle Fainsod long ago posited that inefficiencies within the 
Soviet system acted as a "release valve," which allowed a certain level of necessary flexibility 

" 5 Galina Ivanova and Donald J. Raleigh, Labor Camp Socialism: The Gulag in the Soviet Totalitarian 
System, trans. C. A. Flath (Armonk, NY, 2000), 127-65. 
1 "Alexopoulos, "Amnesty 1945." 

" 7 Sofsky, Order of Terror, 13—14, 16. Sofsky, of course, focuses on the Nazi concentration camps, but he 
also brings in other examples, including the Gulag. 

""While there is not sufficient space to discuss the matter in detail, here, the idea that the authorities lacked 
the resources for "absolute power" (at least in Sofsky's definition) contradicts the recent work of Steven Barnes. 
Barnes argues that Soviet authorities could have treated prisoners similarly to Jews in Nazi camps, but chose 
not to do so (Death and Redemption). 

'"Papkov, Stalinskii terror v Sibiri, 130. 
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in what he saw as an otherwise rigid system. 122 Other scholars have noted the importance 
of the black market and informal networks as a way around the bureaucracy within Soviet 
society. 123 In the Gulag, condoned interaction (for example, the de-convoyed prisoners), 
facilitated illicit interactions in the form of relationships and the transmission of goods and 
information. These inefficiencies created flexibility in what was, on paper, a highly rigid, 
bureaucratic system. The inefficiency could help certain prisoners — as in the cases of 
prisoners who gathered mushrooms or berries — but also left open considerable room for 
abuse — as in the case of the Novosibirsk official who allegedly lined his own pockets with 
the help of de-convoyed prisoners. 

This information on de-convoyed prisoners and black markets raises questions about 
our perception of the Gulag as an archipelago. What, specifically, should this mean for 
how we understand the Stalinist camp system and Stalinist repression more generally? For 
starters, clearly, the moment of interaction between the Gulag and Soviet society occurred 
well before Stalin's death. 124 Dobson paints a picture of the post-Stalinist Gulag as one 
fraught with the question of how prisoners would re-enter society, and if they should even 
be allowed to do so. 125 Nanci Adler's new book about prisoners who retain faith in the 
Communist party treats the issue of release and reintegration as a post-Stalin phenomenon. 
We now know, however, that millions of prisoners received their release even during the 
Stalin era. 126 The evidence on de-convoyed prisoners, moreover, shows that the interaction 
between the Gulag and society was not tied only to release, but occurred constantly. We 
should thus begin to interrogate the nature and significance of this Stalin-era interaction. 

For example, if local villagers traded with Gulag prisoners for Gulag clothing, perhaps 
locals saw no shame in wearing the clothing of prisoners. Perhaps, even from the locals' 
point of view, the boundaries between the camps and society were not always clear-cut. 
Thus, symbolic borders between prisoners and locals may have been frequently transgressed 
in Gulag/Soviet society, just like physical borders. The Gulag also provided a certain level 
of infrastructure for its prisoners, even if the bathhouses and medical facilities were usually 
in extremely poor shape. For some local villagers these facilities were the best available, 
and it is conceivable that they saw the camps as a beneficial — or at least useful — element 
of the community. 127 It would not have been that uncommon, after all, for locals to interact 

'"Merle Fainsod, Smolensk under Soviet Rule (Cambridge, MA, 1958), 450. Here he writes, in the context 
of general Soviet rule in Smolensk, that the "failures of the local representatives of state power provided an 
escape valve which did much to insure that mass indignation would not boil over. Thus the imperfections of 
the regional control system helped to alleviate tension." The Gulag worked somewhat differently, but to a 
similar effect: the inefficiencies and informal practices created by the system worked to help the system function; 
whether or not these practices helped stifle resistance is another question. After all, some of these practices 
could be viewed as a form of resistance themselves. 

l23 See, for example, Steven L. Sampson, "The Second Economy of the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe," 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 493 (September 1987): 120-36. 

124 As mentioned earlier, Alexopoulos discusses the mass releases during the Stalin era ("Amnesty 1945"). 
She has also published on releases of women from the camps ("Exiting the Gulag after War: Women, Invalids, 
and the Family," Jahrbucher fur Geschichte Osteuropas 57:4 [2009]: 563-79). 
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with de-convoyed prisoners or contract laborers, either in the villages or in the cities. 
Evidence for this exists in Gulag memoirs. Siblag and Kolyma prisoner D. E. Alin, for 
example, recalls an incident in which he and several other de-convoyed prisoners were 
stopped outside of the zone by a former prisoner who worked as a cook at a local cafeteria. 
In exchange for work chopping firewood outside of the dining hall, the cook gave the 
prisoners an enormous meal. 128 The boundaries, in this instance, between prisoner and 
local are quite blurred. The worry about crime, moreover, as presented in the glasnost-era 
fdm The Cold Summer of 1953, and echoed by Dobson's study, must have been present 
during the Stalin era, too, when interaction was also common, as was crime. 129 In other 
words, the Gulag was an integrated part of the community, of Soviet society, and it is not 
clear that the authorities intended otherwise, even if the use and threat of punishment created 
a strong mental border between free Soviet citizen and prisoner. 130 

Yes, operational orders called for the strict isolation of prisoners, and much of the 
evidence presented in the present paper derives from complaints at various levels (local 
and central) that there was too much interaction. On the other hand, the NKVD/MVD 
persisted in allowing the presence of de-convoyed prisoners, thus facilitating interaction. 
To repeat an earlier question: if the Gulag was not an archipelago, what was it? If it was not 
a "concentration camp," in Sofsky's sense of the term, then what was it? 

The Gulag was an integrated part of Soviet society, and was also a microcosm of 
Soviet society. This is only true partly as shorthand for Stalinist repression, or as the 
epitome of totalitarian control, as has long been argued. 131 More significantly, the Gulag 
mirrored the day-to-day functioning of Soviet society. Indeed, we should not view the 
Gulag as separate. Like Soviet society as a whole, the Gulag relied on labor that was both 
coerced and rewarded. 132 Like Soviet society as a whole, practices on the ground often 
only loosely resembled regulations, as inefficient supply, informal networks, blat, black 
markets, and corruption undermined Moscow's ability to control the system completely. 133 
Like Soviet society as a whole, these informal networks created a certain level of flexibility 
that permitted the system to function, even if it did so in an incredibly inefficient manner. 
The rigidity of many rules and regulations, coupled with insufficient resources (guards, 
supplies, and so on), actually encouraged informal practices. 

These practices reinforce what Terry Martin refers to as the Soviet Union's neo- 
traditional modernization. "Neo-traditional societies," wrote Martin, "represent an 
alternative form of modernization, one that includes the most characteristic processes of 
market-driven modernization (industrialization, urbanization, secularization, universal 
education and literacy), but one which likewise produces a variety of practices that bear a 
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132 For more on labor in the Soviet Union see Filtzer, Soviet Workers and Late Stalinism; and idem, The 
Hazards of Urban Life in Late Stalinist Russia: Health, Hygiene, and Living Standards, 1943-1953 (Cambridge, 
England, 2010). 

™Filtzer, Hazards of Urban Life, 346. 
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striking resemblance to characteristic features of traditional pre-modern societies." Some 
of these practices, moreover, persist not necessarily as remnants of an earlier time, but are 
necessary outcomes of the "extreme Soviet statism," where the state seeks to interject itself 
in almost every aspect of life. 134 Local authorities and prisoners often found it easier to 
ignore the rules than to follow the rules to the letter, and found it prudent to do so, either in 
aid of economic plans or their own well-being. 133 As J. Arch Getty and Oleg Naumov write 
of the prewar NKVD, but which could aptly describe the Gulag, "the prewar Soviet 
bureaucracy was hardly modern. It was a ramshackle collection of inefficient, overlapping 
personal fiefdoms inherently incapable of developing a single strategy or even outlook." 136 

On the other hand, central and local authorities condoned a certain level of interaction. 
They knew that there were insufficient guards to be able to watch every prisoner; they knew 
that rewards such as de-convoyed status could be used as an incentive to improve 
productivity; they knew that Gulag prisoners could be used as laborers in key industries, 
even if that meant working alongside free workers. In areas such as Western Siberia, in 
other words, where most camp sub-units were located in and around major urban areas, the 
authorities, for the most part, did not even try to create an isolated archipelago of 
concentration camps. Even Article 58ers, in practice, could be de-convoyed and placed in 
positions of responsibility. The fulfillment of economic plans sometimes required that 
so-called enemies of the people be given important, unguarded, duties. 

Some of these informal practices may not have been solely the product of extreme 
Soviet statism, either. Although Solzhenitsyn completely dismisses links between the Gulag 
and the tsarist-era penal camps, the types of practices and inefficiencies described in the 
present paper suggest avenues for further research into similarities between pre-Soviet and 
Soviet penal institutions, even if the scale of the Soviet system dwarfed that of the tsars. As 
Andrew Gentes writes of katorga, "bureaucratic malfeasance and corruption under both 
the Romanovs and the Communists undermined katorga 's functioning and purpose. Officials 
assigned to Siberia knew that the Tsar, and later, the Boss, was far away, and that distance 
allowed them certain liberties impossible to take nearer the capitals." 137 Occasionally, 
moreover, one encounters specific examples of informal practices that survived the 
revolutionary divide. Compare, for example, the following 1939 NKVD operational order, 
"On the Photographing of Prisoners," with George Kennan's well-known 1891 Siberia and 
the Exile System. The operational order, which calls for both frontal and profile photographs 
of each prisoner, states, "In working practice at the camps and colonies during release, 
transport (etap), and the labor use of prisoners, instances of the substitution by prisoners of 

134 For the quotations related to neo-traditionalism see Terry Martin, "Modernization or Neo-Traditionalism? 
Ascribed Nationality and Soviet Primordialism," in Stalinism: New Directions, ed. Sheila Fitzpatrick (New 
York, 2000), 348-67, esp. 360. 

l35 Informal practices were, in fact, prevalent throughout Soviet society, the most obvious being the limited 
black market that was eventually tolerated by authorities. In order to get around official regulations, Soviet 
citizens relied on networks (patronage was important) as well as Mat, or, essentially, an exchange of favors. 
Mochulsky's memoir, Gulag Boss, is full of examples where Mochulsky was forced, due to circumstances on 
the ground, to direct his camp station as he saw fit. He was stationed in northern European Russia. 

I36 J. Arch Getty and Oleg V. Naumov, Yezhov: The Rise of Stalin s "Iron Fist" (New Haven, 2008), 272n.39. 

137 Andrew W. Gentes, "Katorga: Penal Labor and Tsarist Siberia," in The Siberian Saga: A History of Russia s 
Wild East, ed. Eva-Maria Stolberg (Frankfurt, 2005), 85. 
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surnames and the adjusting of data of one person for another, etc., take place." 138 Kennan 
described a similar practice (and solution) in the tsarist system: '"The photographs are a 
new thing,' whispered Colonel Yagodkin to me; 'and only a part of the exiles have them. 
They are intended to break up the practice of exchanging names and identities.'" 139 

The Gulag and Soviet society were not only related through propaganda, repression, 
bureaucracy, and other features of Soviet life, but their respective populations, in certain 
areas, could interact with one another. The Gulag system itself was more flexible than a 
rigid definition of a concentration camp allows, and many of its islands were not islands at 
all, but part of the mainland, connected through numerous points of condoned and illicit 
interaction, often facilitated by de-convoyed prisoners. The "two worlds," to borrow from 
but contradict Solzhenitsyn, did, in fact, "intermingle," and may not have been "two worlds" 
at all, but one. 



I38 GARF, f. 9401, op. la, d. 32, 11. 82-83. I also mention this comparison in Bell, "Gulag Historiography," 
17n.84. 

l39 George Kennan, Siberia and the Exile System, vol. 1 (New York, 1891), 291. 



